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Navy Clarifies Position on Line Pilots Active Duty Question 
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TWA Boeing Stratoliner Arbitration Hearings Consume 20 Days 











LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


661 MPH 


The Curtiss P-40 record dive at 
the speed of 661 mph over the 
Wright Field near Dayton, O., on 
April 7, 1940 has now been con- 
firmed as official. The plunge— 
moving at the rate of a mile every 
5.44 seconds—was made by Bob 
Fausel, civilian test pilot employed 
by Curtiss-Wright. 














Royalty 

“It was a great experience,” 
said Prince Bernhard of the Neth- 
erlands, when he recently revealed 
that he had piloted a United States 
bomber during a trip across the 
Atlantic. 


Brazil-to-Africa 


A Brazil-to-Africa hop is being 
used by United States pilots to 
ferry warplanes to British forces 
in the Middle East. The British 
have been using this route for sev- 
eral months in flying planes and 
supplies to Egypt and Africa. 


Highway-Fields 

Auxiliary landing strips along 
highways near Army air bases are 
being considered by the War De- 
partment. The Department is wait- 
ing on the passing of a $2,000,000 
appropriation by Congress. The 
strips would be at least 300 feet 
wide and 3,000 feet long, level and 
free of obstruction, and would be 
laid out in the direction of prevail- 
ing winds. 


Active Duty 
Rumors Spiked 


During times of national emer- 
gency and war, rumor mills work 
overtime. Obviously, this is due 
to the unsettled state that always 
accompanies wars and emergen- 
cies. 

Reports Labeled As False 

Recent press reports revived 
with great emphasis a ‘wholesale 
raiding’ by the Navy of the air 
line pilots holding Naval reserve 
commissions. These reports were 
labeled as absolutely false by of- 
ficial Navy Department spokesmen. 
One of such reports stated that 
about 40 air line pilots holding 
Naval reserve commissions had 
been called to active duty. The 
same report stated that some of 
the pilots had already left for the 
Pensacola Naval Base and that 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 


CAA Adds 24,000 
Miles To Teletype 











To help meet the increasing vol- 
ume of traffic dué“t6 greatly ex- 
panded civil and military air ope- 


rations, 24,000 additional miles of 


teletype lines will be added to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
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AN AIR FORCE 


Q\PERIOR 
TO ALL - 





—Reprinted By 


Arguments Brisk 


i And Extended 





The Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air Boeing-307. stratoliner 
hearings opened as scheduled on 
June 23. The presenting of the 
arguments on both sides took 
much longer than was originally 
expected. It was predicted that 
these proceedings would not last 
longer than four or five days or a 
week at the most. Instead, the 
hearings extended from June 23 to 
July 12. During this period there 
were 13 days of argument spread 
over a total period of 20 days. 
Arbitration Board Must Make an 
Award on or Before August 2 

According to the arbitration 
agreement, it is mandatory that 
the Arbitration Board hold its 
hearings and make a decision 30 
days after the first hearing was 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 


TRANSPORTS HELP 
BREAK BOTTLENECK 


“Bottleneck breakers’ is the 
term being applied by American 











Permission of Hearst Newspapers 











h e i 7 r 
jay em 9") Air Lines Face 
This announcement was made 
today by Brig.-Gen. Donald H. Largest Growth 


Connolly, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, who added that the 
new addition would bring the 


weather reporting system to 55,- 


000 miles, divided into two net- 
works designated as 
ad od and —” 





__ (Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 
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Schedules 


The potentialities of air trans- 
portation are yet to be realized and 
the industry faces its greatest ex- 
pansion in the United States during 
the next ten years. These are two 
of the facts uncovered in a recent, 














ARBITRATION 


involved.” 
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—Kansas City Star Photo 


Webster defines the word arbitration with the definition “the hearing and determ- 
ining of a controversy by person or persons mutually agreed upon by the parties 
Here are the arbiters in the TWA Boeing-307 stratoliner salary controversy. 
I. L. Sharfman of Ann Arbor, Mich., the Board’s neutral member and chairman; Capt. T. B. Wilson of 
New York, representing TWA; and D. C. Dobbins of Champaign, Ill., representing ALPA. When this pic- 
ture was made, they had just landed after ascending to an altitude of 19,000 feet on a special flight for the 
purpose of affording them a firsthand look at what it was all about. After landing, the Board made com- 
parative observations between the stratoliner and the smaller DC-3 and DC-2 equipment. 


L. to r.: Prof. 








1,476 Warplanes 
Are Delivered 


Aircraft manufacturers estab- 
lished a new record in June with 
the delivery of 1,476 warplanes 
to the Army, the Navy, and Great 
Britain. 

June deliveries actually may be 
even higher than the estimate, ac- 
cording to defense officials, be- 
cause it was based on preliminary 
reports from the Army and Navy. 

The strike at the North Ameri- 
can Aviation plant, estimated to 
have resulted in a productive loss 
of 70 planes, failed to keep de- 
liveries in June from passing the 
previous record of 1,389 in April. 


May’s output totaled 1,334 mili-| 


tary planes. 

To overcome strikes in the avia- 
tion industry a conference was 
held by officials of the War and 
Navy Departments and represen- 
tatives of aircraft manufacturers 
from the East and West Coasts 
with Sidney Hillman, Associate Di- 
rector General 
Production Management. A pro- 
posed industry-wide stabilization 
plan was discussed. 


New Air Mail Stamp 
Is Placed on Sale 


The first air mail stamp of the 
new series—the 6-cent denomina- 
tion—was placed on sale at the 
Washington, D. C. post office June 
25. 








The central motif for this stamp 
was taken from an original draw- 
ing made by William A. Roach, de- 
signer at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, who also designed 
the stamp. James R. Lowe en- 


graved the vignette on the stamp, 
John S. Edmondson did the panel 
at the bottom and the lettering, 
and James T. Vail, the numeral. 


of the Office of | 


industry to the commercial air 
| Hiners of 16 leading lines. 

| Speeding transport planes are 
| endeavoring to make a bottleneck 
|an obsolete situation. As an illus- 
tration, when an important cog 
| breaks in the high-geared defense 
production, instead of enduring a 
long and costly delay, the .com- 
pany merely has the needed part 
rushed by a transport ship. Often 
this delivery is made half-way 
around the world. 

Air Transport Business 

Hits New High 

Heavy shipments of national de- 
fense goods are sending the vol- 
ume of air transport business 
zooming to a new high. More and 
more, larger and heavier packages 
are being sent air express from 
toolmaker to defense industry or 
from one armament builder to an- 
other. 

This is clearly only indicative of 
the tremendous air shipments that 
are to come as the time element 
becomes increasingly important in 
the $42,000,000 defense program. 
Air Lines Face Problem 

Air transport lines are putting 
forth every effort to carry on 
normal passenger services with the 
rising defense shipments. This is a 
problem they must solve, despite 
the fact air officials see very little 
prospect of getting many new 
planes in the near future. 

Industry, growing steadily more 
dependent upon air service, is com- 
mencing to question the wisdom of 
removing commercial air liners for 
transfer to England. 


|| THREE TRIPS TO 
THE MOON 


THAT OLD MAESTRO E. HAMIL- 
TON LEE, WORLD’S SENIOR AIR 
MAIL PILOT, RECENTLY MADE 
RIPLEY’s “BELIEVE IT OR NOT.” 
RIPLEY SAID: “THE NATION’S 
No. 1 PILOT HAS FLOWN MORE 
THAN 3,000,000 MILES, EQUAL TO 
THREE TRIPS TO THE MOON AND 
24 TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD. 
HIs OFFICIAL FLIGHT LOG SHOWS 
MORE THAN 21,500 HOURS, EQUAL 
TO TWO AND ONE HALF YEARS IN 
THE AIR—AND HE HAS NEVER 
HAD AN ACCIDENT, NOT EVEN 
SCRATCHED THE PAINT ON ANY 
PLANE HE FLEW.” 
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RUMORS 


There is an old adage, “Though the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceedingly fine.” This most cer- 
tainly doesn’t hold true of the rumor mills. They grind in- 
cessantly and rapidly, but certainly not finely. Their out- 
put is colossal. In times of national emergencies, war, etc., 
rumors are so numerous that they fairly permeate the 
atmosphere. 


One day we hear that the Government is going to take 











over the air lines—lock, stock, and barrel. The next day 
we hear that they are going to order all of the air line 
pilots to active duty at once, etc., etc. Thus it goes on end- 
lessly, one rumor following another as the rumor mills 
grind merrily on. 

Where do most of the rumors have their origin? 
Usually with the groups that are most vitally concerned. 
Someone makes a loose statement, another picks it up, 
adds a little, and it soon simulates a snowball rolling down | 
a hill. The farther it goes, the bigger it gets to breed un- 
certainty and confusion to worry and plague everyone. 

Obviously, it would be best if all of us would refrain 
from creating and spreading rumors. If something comes 
your way that has all the earmarks of just another rumor, 
the most effective procedure to stop it cold in its tracks is 
through the medium of proper verification. To stop rumors 
is one of the important functions of your organization. 
When in doubt, contact Headquarters. 

Remember that rumors do no good and those that get 
started should be eliminated immediately. It is also worth 
remembering that the best any man can do for his country 
in times of national emergencies and war is to do well 
whatever task he has been assigned, and not be too con- 
cerned about the other fellow’s assignment. If this prac- 
tice is followed, it will result in the greatest good for all 
concerned and our country. 


CONSULTING THE PILOTS 


One of the best sources of information relating to the 
numerous questions that are constantly arising concerning 
practical operating and federal regulatory problems is the 
men in the cockpit who are in the best position to know 
the right answers. Swivel-chair opinions are a poor sub- 
stitute for cockpit experience. 

Through the years there has been a growing tendency 
to counsel with the pilots on all questions pertaining to 
actual operating procedures and regulatory questions yet, 
in certain instances, there still seem to be inclinations to go 
around the pilots when such questions are being con- 
sidered. 

Some maintain that pilot officials can speak for the 
pilots on problems of this character. While the opinions 
of such officials are valuable and worth-while, they are no 
substitute for those of the regularly-scheduled air line 
pilots who are on the job day after day, coping with the 
innumerable problems of line flying as they unfold. 

Scraped to the bone, there is only one answer. The 
most direct and effective way to learn the truth about any 
problem is to consult with the men who are continuously 
in contact with such problem; in other words, the men 
who do the work know how the job can best be done, 
based on continuous active participation and actual ex- 
perience. Obviously, it behooves all of us who have actual 
operating or regulatory problems not to forget to talk to 
the men at the controls. Certainly their advice and sug- 
gestions need not always be taken, but when such advice 
is sought, it seldom draws a blank. Sometimes the truth 
hurts, but it is far better that way than to be sorry later. 





|from Chicago to New York. 





—David L. Behncke 

















OF C OURSE WE WOULDN'T LIKE TO BE SPIES?? 


By WILLIAM E. HINTON 
Council No. 22, AA 
New York, N. Y. 





Everyone is moving to New 
York again. Each time there is an 
influx we try to gather up the 
names to say welcome, but it is al- 
most impossible. So, retroactive 
and in advance, we say welcome to 
all newcomers to this section of 
the country. (And if you ever 
know any news, kindly inform this 
column. ) 

We understand Joe Gillin’s two 
children are gaining fame, if not 
fortune, as models, and will soon 
appear in an ad for the U.S.O. 
Speaking of Sailors, 

We Really Got ’Em 

Of course we do not like to act 
as spies and tell things on the boys 
(much), but we have just received 
information that when the wind 
whistles through the rigging on 
Duke Ledbetter’s boat it really 
will be playing a tune on control 
cables. Any time you get to the 
end of the runway, and the con- 
trol surfaces don’t respond—well I 
must admit Duke has a purchase 
order ... for the cable. 

When we speak of sailors we 
get to boasting, ’cause we really 
got’em. The prize goes to that 
veteran navigator of the Great 
Lakes, Cap. Pharr. It took him 24 
days to do it but, with adelante 
siempre adelante as his motto, he 
sailed and chugged all the way 
Al- 
though there were about 30 locks 
too many, our Admiral says the 
canal is by far the prettiest he has 
ever seen; and he has seen them in 
France, Holland, Belgium, and 
most everywhere else. 

Lessons in How to Turn Over 
Without Getting Too Wet 

Gus Konz has stepped up from 
second mate to first by annexing 
himself a, new boat that has a 
cabin and engine as well as a sail. 
Dan Beard now owns the wind- 
jammer Konz had last season. As 
a word of warning, we suggest 
that Konz contact Bidwell on the 
art of getting home in a calm and 
how to turn over without getting 
too wet. 

Bob Lewis keeps kind of quiet 
about his boat, but we understand 
it is a top-notch job, and that he 
supervised most of the building 
and then sailed it from Keyport to 
Port Washington. Sam Saint 
bought the boat which Bob had 
commenced building. Saint put 
the finishing touches on it, dump- 
ed it overboard, and says it’s a 
wow! Wally and Mrs. Brooke 
practically are living on their new 
Wheeler all summer. Wally de- 
clares everything is fine, with the 
exception of the night he forgot 
where he was and decided to go 
for a walk. 

Reaches Greensport on 
Coast-Guard Power 

Commodore Ross just got an- 
other boat, bigger and better than 
ever. This one has everything, in- 
cluding an electric light plant and 
fresh water pressure system, even 
a shower bath; but, alas, there is 
no engine. Sam started back from 
the tip of L. I. last week, and the 
machinery quit. The Coast Guard 
towed him to Greenport, and there 
the vessel stays awaiting new ma- 
chinery. 

Ralph Dodson and Joe Gillin 
have been going places in the golf 
world lately by gaining third place 
in the Long Island Amateur 
Championship with a best ball 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 














TEXAS, NY. PILOTS 
NEEDN’T BE CHESTY 


By JOHN H. CATCHINGS 
Council No. 39, AA 
Chicago, IIl. 





Anyone reading the AIR LINE 
PILOT would think Ft. Worth and 
New York produce the best golfers 
and Memphis has the best farmers 
among American Pilots. 


Well, they needn’t feel so ches- 
ty. Cecil Hefner and Ralph Dodson 
would be considered “Turkey” in 
our league, and Jap Lee’s farm is 
just a vegetable garden compared 
to Mortgage Manor, the luxurious 
country estate of Frank Waddell. 
Breezy Wynne’s mansion is on a 
farm so huge he equips his trac- 
tors (or Frank’s, they’re very sim- 
ilar) with a two-way radio, so he 
won’t be isolated from the world 
when working the back 770 acres. 


So Good They’re Mistaken for 
National Open Champions 


The golfers around here who 
have just started playing this year 
are shooting in the low eighties. 
When C. C. Mitchell, Pie Swanson, 
Jack Gibson, and Walt Braznell 
haul out their clubs and go around 
the course their main difficulty is 
dodging the admiring gallery that 
mistakes them for a foresome of 
national open champions. Why 
honestly, fellows, Mitch took some 
lessons from the pro because he 
was having trouble over-driving 
the 400-yard holes. 


We’ve had so many promotions, 
new babies, new schedules, jerked 
schedules, demotions, etc., it’s im- 
possible to record such vital sta- 
tistics chronologically. George 
Baird got promoted and had a 7- 
odd pound baby girl at the same 
time. He’s worrying now about 
having to take the new baby back, 
because of curtailment of sched- 
ules and the guv’ment taking away 
our airplanes. War’s hell, ain’t it. 
But the British seem able to open 
new transatlantic and South Am- 
erican runs (so I read in the pa- 
pers). 

Disclosed That the Famous Fishin’ 
Trio Catch PET Fish 


Our popular flight superintend- 
ent, George Boieschke, has long 
enjoyed a reputation as an expert 
fisherman. He always brings them 
back. His secret is now exposed, 
and we find that he is known 
around Defiance Lake as a very 
Mean Man. He catches pet fish, no 
kidding. Further investigation 
turns up the fact that this lake 
filled with pet fish also is one of 
the favorite spots visited by Doc 
Ator and Tom Hill. You boys 
needn’t use hooks, just reach your 
hand out and scratch their dorsals; 
then, when they shut their eyes, 
slip the net under them. 


When Ken Case was advised the 
other day that his chew of tobacco 
was on fire, he explained he’s been 
smoking those ropes so short, so 
long (or vice versa) he is unable 
to apply a match to the proper 
end of a full-length cigar, because 
his eyes won’t focus at so great a 
distance. He doesn’t need to trim 
that lip brush anymore—he keeps 
it singed down with those hot 
chews. 


So long now, more dirt later. 
I’m on the trail of a real juicy 
shovel full involving ‘“Leather- 
Neck Claude, the Shy Violet of the 
Air Line.” 











“To fly West, m 
flight we all musi 
final check.” 


Iu Constant Memoriam 


Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. 
Anderson, Lloyd,—U. * ~ 3 
Andert, Paul ea WE 
, Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A. —Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W. “9 A. L. 
en, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bo net, Frederick ) W.A. 
Bolton, ee ae . W. A, 
Bontrager, C olay Wa 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L, 
Briggs, ie W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. > L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. -; A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.— 8. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
ae Flo. Altrea W.-W, A. 1 
Davis, A 
Davis, Douglas—E. 
DeCesare, ee ra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A 
Dietz, Stuart G.— 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr. —D, A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Fey, Howard—U. A. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Ss. H i * 


friend, is a 
take for a 








Holsenbeck 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. 
Komdat. ert C.—E. 
Lewis, Harr Cc.—T. W. 
Livermore, os w. 
Lucas, Al—W. Ss. 
| pn Verne tadington 
&S8. A. 


nn, — . 
MeMickie. 3 Hareld—Panagra 
Malick, ae E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C. — &8.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A 


PrP 
> 


A. 
A. L. 
AD 


Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. 

Perry. Fi . Fins a. de 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, ~~ S.—A. A. 





Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, auey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, v.—c. P. 
Sandegren, Thomas ¥.—v. A. L. 
Sauce > Zz. ~~ A. 
Scott, =. See we A. 
Scott, Phill CU. A. 
Scroggins. owell V.—P. Ys. 
harpnack, J. W.—U. A. — 
Sheets, Don W.—Pana a 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert -—Panagra 


Tarrant, Harold R.—U. 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A Ne 
*Thomas, L. E.— 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K. — A. L 
Waldron, ro ~.. 
Walker, M. A.—P A. 
Wallace, Clyde w. t. W. A. 
Weatherdon, 24. A. 
West, F. w. 
Wieselmayer, | Otto. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A Ww. w. 
Young, George S.—U. A. L. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A. —C. A. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
Jamieson, Leland S.—E. A. L. 
Penagher, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford, 
Fant et Julius; Burford, 
3; Caldwe' 


rayton, Chas. M.; ‘walemen, 
Her ert W.; No es, Dewey L.; 


Ormsbee, FE; : Riddle, Glenn L.; 
Rousch, Usher E.; Shelton, 
Boyd M.; Stark, Howard C.; 
Veblen, 'E. H.; Walbridge, 
Donald C.; Wheaton, Harold 
H.; Whittemore, Fred W.: 
Wolf, John F.; Willey, Sid- 

ney L. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel. 
Unemployed 
pater Somes. E. ; Downs, Lloyd; 
E.; Rhiner’ L. ii. Mantle, Wiis 
Honorary 
Rogers, Will 





* Apprentice Member. 
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ROMANCE 
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APPARENTLY PILOT DAN CUPID OUTFLEW PILOT RALPH N. READ OF PENNSYLVANIA-CEN- : 
TRAL AIRLINES AND MANAGED TO DRIVE HOME ONE OF HIS FAMOUS ARROWS, THEREBY | Jamieson, also an EAL pilot; and 





JAMIESON, WRITER 
AND PILOT, DIES 


Leland Jamievon, Eastern Air 
Lines pilot anc magazine writer, | 
died July 9 in a Jacksonville, Fla., | 
hospital at the age of 37. His| 
death brouhgt to an end a long 
illness. 





Highly successful as a writer, 
Jamieson wrote i:umerous aviation 
adventure stories for magazines 
and also was the author of two 
novels, “Attack” and “High Fron- 
tier.” Until the i:me of his death, 
Jamieson served as a pilot for 
EAL and wrote between runs. 


He was the recipient of a medal 


“outstanding contributions to avia- 
tion outside the line of duty.” For 
the last seven years he had been a 
resident of Coral Gables, Fla. 
Graduating from the University of 
Oklahoma, he served three years 
as a pilot in the Army Air Corps 
before becoming connected with 
EAL ten years ago. 


: a and Leland, Jr.; his parents, Mr. 
—Penn-Central Airlines Photo| and Mrs. W. C. Jamieson of Ed- 
mond, Okla.; a brother, Warren 


CAUSING ANOTHER CASUALTY IN THE RAPIDLY THINNING RANKS OF BACHELOR AIR LINE PILOTS. AH, IT HAS|a sister, Mrs. Fayette Copeland of 
THE LONGER THEY RUN, THE HARDER THEY FALL, THE LUCKY GIRL WAS | Norman, Okla. 
CHARMING AIR Hostess MARY JANE BOWMAN. AT THIS INSTANCE, W 


BEEN SAID THAT IT WAS EVER THUS. 


MEAN IT — AND HOW! 


THE WEDDING TOOK PLACE JUNE 7 IN THE HOME OF THE BRIDE’S MOTHER, MRS. C. H. 
EMMERLING, AT 4634 BROWNSVILLE ROAD, PITTSBURGH. 


HEN WE SAY CHARMING WE REALLY i ; ; 
The passing of Leland Jamieson 





So ENDS ANOTHER BEAUTIFUL ROMANCE OF THE SKY-|is an irreparable loss to the air 


WAYS, AND TO THE HAPPY COUPLE ALL AIR LINE PILOTS SAY WITH ONE VOICE, “CONGRATULATIONS AND MAY| line pilots profession and comes 


ALL YOUR FLIGHTS BE SMOOTH.” 


}as a distinct shock to his many 








vs Lines Res 
All-Time Traffic 
Peak For June 


United Air Lines reported 28,- 
500,000 passenger miles were 


fiown in June, representing a gain 


of 13.5 per cent over May and 
17.5 over the same month in 1940. 
Revenue airplane miles flown dur- 
ing the month totaled 2,315,000, 
an increase of 1 per cent over 
May and 9 per cent over the cor- 
responding 1940 month, according 
to Harold Crary, Vice-President in 
Charge of Traffic. 

Pennsylvania - Central Airlines 
achieved a new Company total 
with 133,019 revenue passengers 
and 25,167,331 revenue passenger 
miles during the first six months 
of this year. PCA carried 31,849 
revenue passengers in June, which 
was an increase of 46.68 per cent 
over June, 1940, and operated 
6,188,658 revenue passenger miles, 
a gain of 54.23 per cent over June 
of the preceding year. This was 
the third consecutive month that 
the Company’s passenger traffic 
record was smashed. 

American Airlines reached a 
peak figure in June with 113,601 
passengers. In May 110,801 pas- 


sengers were carried and in Juné; 


1940, 84,289. A total of 39,299,- 
312 passenger miles were flown as 
compared with 37,375,530 in May 
and 30,414,989 in June, 1940. 

A survey compiled by L. W. 
King, District Sales Manager, in- 
dicated that some of the Com- 
pany’s largest traffic gains were on 
flights serving defense areas. 


Face Expansion 


(Continued from Page 1) 





illustrated analysis issued by Mer- 
rill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. 

Air travel has expanded nine- 
fold in the past ten years, and air 
transport companies as a group 
operated profitably for the first 
time in 1939. This represents only 
the beginning of the tremendous 
growth predicted. 

For example, passenger revenue 
of the air lines amounted to only 
12% per cent of that of the rail- 
roads in 1940, while express and 
freight revenues were only 0.37 
per cent of the latter’s business. 

Market value of the total out- 
standing capitalization of the air 
transport industry as of December 
81, 1940, totaled $143,000,000, 
equal to but 1.53 per cent of the 
total market value of the rail- 
road’s $9,350,000,000 of outstand- 
ing securities, the study revealed. 





Air Lines Save Productive Hours — 


In a recent article, W. A. Pat- | 
terson, President of United Air 
Lines, made the following perti- 
nent and apropos remarks on the 
subject of the air lines saving pro- 


‘ : oe 
ductive national defense hours: | 


“What part are the domestic air | 


lines playing in our national de- | Eastern Seaboard for delivery to 


fense program? 

“The answer to that question is 
simple, yet important. 
Direct Responsibility to 
Speed Defense 

“The air lines have the direct 
responsibility of saving productive 
hours to speed the building of our 
defenses. In these days, when time 
is so precious, the many produc- 
tive hours conserved by domestic 
transport planes every day and 
every night represent a real con- 
tribution to the acceleration of our 
Nation’s defense program. 

“Recently, Secretary of War| 
Stimson stated that time is the es- | 
sential element of defense. The air 
lines have the job of saving time 
for the defense program. 

“Domestic air lines, operating 
over a total of 35,000 miles of air- 
ways within the borders of the 
United States, will fly during 1941 
nearly a billion revenue passenger 
miles, 20,687,911,000 mail-pound 


| friends in and out of the business. 


from EAL two years ago for his| 


Immediate survivors are his wi- | 
dow; two young children, Sandra | 


Hudson Fills RAF 
Gap in 1 Struggle 


The Hudsons, which have a 
range of 2,000 miles, supplement 
the fast British fighter craft that 
has limited range. Designed to 


|carry 1,200 to 1,400 pounds of 


bombs, the Hudsons also are sent 
out on light bombing attacks which 
cannot be handled by the slower 
and heavier bomber. 

RAF Appreciates Hudsons 


Royal Air Force flyers appre- . 


ciate the comparatively luxurious 
fittings of the ships, in addition 
to their speed and durability. They 


| originally were designed as pas- 


senger planes at a cost of $87,000 
each. 

During the beginning of the war 
the planes were shipped to the 
British assembly points in crates. 
Now, most of them are flown 
across the Atlantic. 


| Produce Three Per Day 


Present production of the ships 
runs three per day, with 600 hav- 
ing been produced to date. Of 
these, approximately 80 per cent 
have been delivered to the RAF. 

The British make _ several 
changes in the planes before plac- 
ing them in service. Gas tanks are 
armor plated and seven machine 
guns are installed. Two are mount- 
|}ed in the nose, two in a power- 
|operated turret, two which fire 
| through the side windows of the 
| plane, and one in the “dustbin,” a 
| dip in the floor which allows a 
| gunner to lie down and shoot to 
| the rear and downward. 








| A Typical 


Washington this evening and be in 


Line Pilot 








Los Angeles at the opening of 
business tomorrow morning after 
crossing the continent without the 
loss of a single business hour. 
“Every night literally thousands 
of pounds of air mail leave the | 


West Coast cities the next day. 

| “If one will measure distance 
in terms of hours, instead of miles, 
| it becomes obvious that, compared 
| with older standards, the air lines 
|of this country have virtually 
shrunk our Nation, 3,000 miles in 
breadth, down to the effective size | © 
of the State of Pennsylvania.” 





Spies Incognito 


(Continued from Page 2) 





score of 65. 

All we heard was “‘Captain Fan- 
ning rush” and all we saw was 
Harry dashing from the BW term- 
inal with an ice-cream cone in his 
hand. This heat wave affects us in 
very funny ways, and the only one 
who thinks it is just right is First 
Officer Austin. It seems to have 
licked his homesickness for the 
Philippines. 





miles, and 870,086,000 express- 
pound miles. 


Impressive Record of 
High-Speed Transportation 

“That is an impressive record of 
high-speed transportation of de- 
fense leaders, business officials, ex- 
pedited business correspondence, 
and emergency movements of fac- 
tory tools, parts, and goods, add- 
ing up to the acceleration of our 
defense program by countless pro- 
ductive hours. 

“By superimposing the map of 
our country’s airways against a 
current industrial map of the Unit- | 
ed States, one can readily visualize | 
the direct application of air trans- | 
portation to our defense program. | 
Industrial plants from coast to 
coast and border to border are 
now busily engaged in the produc- 
tion of equipment and materials 
for use in the defense of the Na- 
tion. 

“Distant though some of these 
plants may be from points of sup- 
ply, from centers of supervision, 
and from territories of distribu- 
tion when measured in terms of 
miles, none is farther away than 
a few hours by scheduled trans- 
port service. 

Without Loss of Single 
Business Hour 
“A defense official may leave 








| ‘The wind is west - south - west - | times. 


Friday the 13th, Ship Was 
16013, 13 Passengers 

Slim Mayfield made his first 
trip as captain last month, but his 
first officer nearly went by train. 
Shortly after departure time, but 
while still on the ramp waiting for 
the third baggage count to come 
out right, Mayfield and Gray start- 
ed to do a few sumations. It was 
Friday the 13th, the ship was 
16013, there were 13 passengers, 
and the estimate to BW was 1 
hour and 13 minutes. No longer 
are they superstitious. 

Random Radio Contacts: Bill oo pr z 
Miller called in range at Clarks-|er, who has flown well over 
burg where only the NS runway | two million miles. Mrs. Mur- 
was available. Station Manager ray is an interested observer. : 
Kemp had managed a record day, a 
only to watch the wind swing] .~ . : 
around off the landing strip, just|%" ‘ime pilots is that they 
as Bill called in range. Kemp’s an-| Reep themselves at the peak 
swer was in the form of a wail,| of physical proficiency at all 
Obviously this cannot 
about—l’ve got five passengers.” | be done without a continuous 

Albany called Sisto and request-| routine of exercise. 
ed a ceiling check on his take-off. 
The answer was “Well, off the rec-| . . : . 
ord, it is 450 feet.”” How does one | ™ Going thie tagetioen, ont @ 
talk that way on the radio? is a familiar sight in the tree- 

Duke Ledbetter called another | *#aded streets of Aurora, Iil., 
trip that had just reported on top oy gy ae — rt < 
Gan Meme are Ppt oa a, with the business 

° » | oO eeping fit. 
was the answer. 


One of the requirements of 


The Murray family believes 































It is not unusual for an air line 
pilot to be pictured as a sort of 
superman, whose entire orb of ex- 
istence is framed in a panorama of 
glamor and fast-moving adven- 
tures. 


As a matter of fact, aside from 
top-bracket qualifications and re- 
quirements that must constantly 
be met, there is nothing very un- 
usual about an air line pilot. His 
life and background are much the 
same as any other good, stable citi- 
zen. 


Shown here is a typical air line 
pilot. John Murray, who captains 
a United air liner operating be- 
tween Chicago and Denver, is 
snapped in the cockpit of his 
plane, in the living room of his 
home with his family, and during 
his ts of relaxation 


Little Johnny, who is holding 
the toy airplane, gets his first les- 
son in aerodynamics from his fath- 





He 


<a, ea] 


—United Air Lines Photos 
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LATE NEWS 
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Safe 


Word has been received of the 
safe arrival of Lt. Col. G. deFreest 
Larner, General Manager of Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association, in 
London where he is on active duty 
service for the Air Corps as As- 
sistant Military Attache for Air in 
the American Embassy. 

















Contracts 


The Wright Aeronautical Corp, 
Patterson, N. J. was the recipient 
of the largest single contract of 
$105,801,152 in the recent award 
of contracts by the War Depart- 
ment. The contracts totaled $501,- 
167,569 for airplanes, engines, and 


By ALLAN W. OLSON 
Council No. 30, Aviancia 
Barranquilla, Colombia, S. A. 


(Editor’s Note: Scribe Olson) 
comes across with some breath- | 
taking tales of battling huge six | 
and one-half foot tarpons that at 
times barely miss jumping into the 
boats, and an offer of heart-warm- 
ing hospitality. After reading the | 
adventures of the Avianca gang, 
we pronto wanted to board that 
Clipper from Miami to Avianca, 
Barranquilla, Colombia, S. A. Far 
be it from us to keep you in sus- 
pense—so on with the story.) 


pilots have mentioned from time | 
to time that this Council has not | 
been represented in the official pub- | 
lication since way back when, and | 
they think it is high time some ac- | 





spare parts. The Department also 
announced three letters of intent} 
prior to issuance of contracts, es- | 
timated at $126,000,000 for the} 
manufacture of aircraft engines. | 


Firestone 


| 

The Firestone Aviation Corp., a} 
subsidiary organization intended | 
to place the Firestone Tire and| 
Rubber Company directly into the | 
the aviation manufacturing field, | 
has been formed. The new con-| 
cern was established for the pur- 
pose of taking over commercial 
and defense production of self- 
sealing gasoline tanks, tires, tubes, 
and other aviation products made 
by Firestone. Leonard K. Fire- 
stone heads the organization and 
Wilbur Shaw, famous racing driv- 
er, is Sales Manager. 





Aluminum 


Enough aluminum has been sav 
ed by the Westinghouse Company | 
in the manufacture of refrigera- 
tors, ranges, washing machines, 
and other appliances to construct 
150 bombers. The aluminum sal-| 
vaged totaled 1,500,000 pounds. 
Other vital defense materials con- | 
served through use of substitutes | 
included 150,000 pounds of nickel 
and 100,000 pounds of zine. A. 
W. Robertson, Westinghouse 
Board Chairman, claimed that the | 
alternate materials proved super- 
ior to the original. 


| 
: 


a“ . ” 

Ferrying 

Because of the increasing num- 
ber of officials who must go to| 
England, the Army Air Corps is 
establishing a “ferrying” service | 
across the Atlantic. All plans are 
closely guarded, but it was said 
the transport service will be head- 
ed by Col. Robert Olds. The pres- | 
ent “ferrying” route, which is sub- | 
ject to delays, is the Pan Ameri-| 
can air route to Lisbon and a shut- | 
tle service from Portugal to Eng- | 
land. 





Reopened 


Service has been resumed ode- 
tween both of New York’s air 
terminals, La Guardia Field and 
the reopened Newark airport with 
the Washington National Airport, 
according to District Traffic Man- 
ager W. P. Scruggs, Jr. The fields 
will be linked by Eastern Air 
Lines. The Newark airport was 
closed a year ago. 


Training 

In the last 18 months 87,000 
student aviators have received 
primary flight training under the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority pro- 
gram, according to Brig. Gen. 
Donald H. Connolly. Instruction 


was given to 707 college units and | , 


200 noncollege units. Graduates 
have been volunteering for Army 
and Navy service at the rate of 
200 a week since March. Gen. 
Connolly attributes a low death 
record of only 21 to the sincere 
safety efforts of the instructors. 
A $38,000 insurance policy that 
three years ago would have cost 
a student pilot $35 now can be 
obtained for $7.20. 





| group with devastating results. | 
| After a few of the more inquisi- | 


highly developed trait of procrasti- | 
nation allowed me to disregard the | 
comments until they assumed a| 
threatening tone. 

The fishing bug has struck this | 


tive made forays into the teeming 
haunts of the mighty tarpon, the 
fever spread almost overnight. 
Plans are under way for the for- 
mation of a club which will re- 
quire that each time a member, 
hellbent for tarpon, braves the 
briny deep he shall deposit one 
peso in a “kitty.”? At the end of 
each month the amount thus col- 
lected will be given to the member 
who brings in the biggest tarpon. | 


Thar she blows! 
this shot. 
water. 

To prevent any “misunderstand- 
ing” an intricate system for proof 
of size and weight of the catch is 


| being evolved. There may be honor 


among thieves, but competing fish- 
ermen just can’t be too careful! 
An “Admiral” in the Group 

Jack Squire recently purchased 
a boat and to date is the only 
“Admiral” in the group. The boat 
was purchased in Cristobal and, 


| after its arrival here, it was neces- 


sary for him to secure various li- 
censes and permits to operate in 
the waters adjacent to Barran- 
quilla and the mouth of the Mag- 
dalena river. 

The procedure for getting a :i- 
cense for anything down here— 
and you are required to have > li- 
cense for practically everything, 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


tivity is shown by the scribe. My| 3 






It took a quick camera trigger finger to catch 
The tarpon, measuring over six feet and weighing approxi- | 
| mately 300 pounds, is shown here in a leap that completely cleared the | 


Find Fisherman’s Shangri-La 


;even to a cigarette lighter—is quite 
| standardized. 
|numerous documents 
| along everything you have in your 


You start out with 
(just take 


file, from a birth certificate to a 
marriage license), and a pocket 
stuffed with one-peso bills. Then, 
you circulate from office to office 
exhibiting your display of docu- 
ments and gradually exhausting 


| your supply of money. Just as you 
reach your last peso and begin to 
worry about a method for replen- 


How time flies! Certain brother | 7 





















It’s Jack Slaybaugh, Avianca 
pilot, doing battle with a giant 
tarpon. It is not an overstatement 
to point out that Jack appears to 
most certainly have his hands full. 
The other contestant in this battle 
is shown immediately below break- 
ing water in a ferocious effort to 
shake the lure. 

ishing the supply, the officials hand 
you your desired license. None of 






NEW BOOKS 


Working on the theory that fly- 
ing is safe and most enjoyable 
when the unknown element is re- 
moved and ignorance is killed with 
knowledge, Safety in Flight by 
Assen Jordanoff introduces to the 
reader the air wisdom that top- 
notch fliers have. 


In technically correct, yet easily 
understood words and pictures, it 
discusses ‘“‘air line’ flight plan- 
ning, “protective” weather fore- 
casting, and other ultimate knowl- 
edge needed for safe flying, in- 
cluding: 


1. The practical application of 
weather knowledge. 

2. How information about up- 
per-air conditions is obtained and 
used. 

8. Five rules for safe flying 
when icing conditions are antici- 
pated or met. 

4. How to read and interpret 
the meaning of the clouds. 

5. “Learmatic navigator” and 
many other modern, safety-pro- 
moting equipments are explained, 
illustrated, and demonstrated with 
photo-diagrams of actual instru- 
ments. 

This new Jordanoff book 
a sequel to Your Wings 
Through the Overcast. 

Safety in Flight is published by 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
New York and London. 








is 
and 





Argument Brisk 
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held. However, the agreement also 
provides for extension of time sub- 
ject to the mutual consent of the 
carrier and the Association. In or- 
| der to give the Arbitration Board 
|} more time to study the record, 
| which is 2,283 pages in length, it 
| was mutually agreed on the last 
| day of the hearings, July 12, to 
| extend the time ten days for the 
Arbitration Board to make a de- 
cision. This means that the Board 
must make an award on or before 
| August 2. 





us have been able to determine| Specific Salary Question Limited to 
the method employed by these local | Stratoliner Pilots and Copilots 

officials whereby they are able to| The specific questions that were 
know when you run out of pesos. | before the Board were confined to 
Perhaps they are blessed with X-|new pay rates for Boeing-307 
ray eyes of Superman and can see | Stratoliner pilots and copilots. The 
into your pocket. | Association presented its side of 









> Bo ean Oe i al Os Oe % 
Weighing in after the battle. This huge 
and three inches. Tired but satisfied, l. to r.: Ernest Holiman, Mainte- 
nance Superintendent, Jack Slaybaugh, and Jack Squire. 


All Hell Promptly Broke Loose 
The other day Squire took three 
other frantic fishermen with him 


on his super-duper 26-foot, 65-| 


horsepower cabin cruiser for a try 
at a prize-winning tarpon. 
had considerable luck and return- | 
ed in the early afternoon com-| 
pletely done in from battling with 


| the finny fighters. 


Jack Slaybaugh got a strike that | 
was terrific. After some 45 min-| 


~ (Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) | 
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| the issue, followed by the Com- 
| pany, after which came a period 
| of rebuttal by the Association, fol- 
| lowed by final arguments by both 
| sides. 


They | The hearings started in what 


might best be described as a rather 
quiet, even tenor, but toward the 
end the arguments became rather 
tense and sharply drawn. 
Arbitration Board Made up of 

ree Members 

The members of the Arbitration 
Board were Dr. I. L. Sharfman, 
neutral arbitrator appointed by 
the National Mediation Board; Mr. 
D. C. Dobbins, arbitrator appoint- 


{ 4 | ed by the Association; and Mr. T. 


arbitrator appointed 
by TWA. 
Busy Times for the Association 

Other current Association acti- 
vities had to do mostly with the 
closing of existing contracts and 
the concluding of amendment pro- 
ceedings. Amendment conferences 
are pending on TWA, American 
Airlines, and Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines. July 23 has been 
set as the date on which to have 
a final conference with Eastern 
Air Lines to close its pilots’ 
agreement, which has been finish- 
ed with the exception of a small 
number of remaining controversial 
points. Conferences are now in 
progress intermittently to close a 
working agreement with National 
Airlines. The few remaining dif- 
ferences in the Pan American- 
Grace agreement have been sub- 
mitted to mediation. 

The foregoing presents the high 
lights of the current activities of 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
and, in addition, there are a num- 
ber of other hearings and negotia- 
tions pending. These are busy 
times in the air carrier industry 
and likewise busy times for the 
Association. 


| B. Wilson, 








CAB Issues Permit 
To Panagra Line 
In Latin America 


Axis air transport penetration in 
South America was dealt a severe 
blow when the Civil Aeronautics 
Board granted a certificate to the 
American air line, Panagra, to op- 
erate between LaPaz, capital of 
Bolivia, and Corumba, a Brazilian 
city on the border of Brazil and 
Bolivia. 

In addition, $8,000,000 has been 
allocated by President Roosevelt 
to develop American-owned and 
operated air lines to compete with 
axis-controlled line in Latin Amer- 
ica. It is hoped that this will en- 
courage other South America re- 
publics to follow the lead of Bra- 
zil, Colombia, and others in oust- 
ing totalitarian air lines and set- 
ting up their own, using American 
equipment and assistance. 
Competition for Axis Line 

At present, the German-operat- 
ed Lloyd Aero Boliviano line is 
the sole service operating between 
LaPaz and Corumbo. The new air 
line is expected to crowd out the 
Axis line. 

Oswald Ryan, of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, has said the Ger- 
man-Italian air network is a “‘well- 
considered instrumentality of na- 
tional policy bent on the cultural 
and political domination of the 
South American continent.” 
Vice-President Is Nazi Leader 

While the Bolivian government 
holds 46 per cent of the stock in 
the Lloyd Aereo Boliviano line, 
the personnel is composed of Ger- 
mans, and seven of the nine planes 
are German. Founder and Vice- 
President of the line is Wilhelm 
Kyllmann, who also heads the 
Nazi party in Bolivia. 

The German franchise in Ecua- 
dor, Sedta was not renewed earlier 
in the year when the American 
line, Panagra, established a paral- 
lel service. Also receiving consider- 
ation in Washington is a route to 
connect LaPaz with Asuncion by 
Panagra air service. 


CAA Teletype 
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Schedule ‘‘A’’ Comprises 
About 30,000 Miles 

At present, Schedule “‘A,” which 
comprises approximately 30,000 
miles of lines, is used for collect- 
ing and distributing hourly weath- 
er reports, upper air data, synoptic 
weather reports used in prepara- 
tion of maps, notices to airmen, 
and forecasts. Although CAA com- 
munication engineers have de- 
veloped new procedures and trans- 
mission techniques, the existing 
circuits are now handling such a 
large volume of traffic that the 
mechanical capacity of the equip- 
ment is just about reached. 

However, the volume of traffic 
continues to increase and the new 
circuit, which will be known as 
Schedule “C,”’ gradually will take 
over the work of disseminating the 
synoptic reports and forecasts, 
leaving “A” to handle the hourly 
and special surface weather re- 
ports. 

Third Network Used for 
Airway Traffic Control 

There is a third network known 
as Schedule “B,” comprising about 
14,000 miles of lines, which is 
used exclusively for airway traffic 
control. 

Schedule “C” will connect ap- 
proximately 191 important air 
traffic or meteorological centers by 
means of 24,270 miles of leased 
wire circuits. It will provide for 
the rapid handling of all informa- 
tion needed by the Weather Bur- 
eau for forecast purposes and per- 
mit Schedule “A” to resume its 
original function of providing cur- 
rent weather information for 
highly concentrated areas, which 
function has been curtailed in or- 
der to handle information from 
coast to coast now proposed to be 
handled by Schedule “‘C.” 

The additional lines will serve, 
among other places, Detroit, Den- 
ver, Louisville, Houston, Memphis, 
Knoxville, Indianapolis, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, Dayton, Pen- 
sacola, and Albuquerque. 














n | Civil Aeronautics, before the | unlucky breaks. There were a few 
2 | luncheon session of the annual accidents in the pilot training pro- 
S | convention, National Aeronautic gram, and a few accidents on the 
e | Association, on Tuesday, June 6, air lines. We checked and double- 
< re ef Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, checked everything we knew to 
f ies check. But the prophets of disaster 
7 PREDICTED SHORTAGES OF LIGHT METAL ALLOYS _ The role of the airplane in mod- a cadens one Slam tonll 
FOCUS MORE ATTENTION ON PLASTICS one eee Se ee ee d by both H fC 
: : : ex : | during the past week than at any gated by both Houses of Congress. 
n _ It is no secret that in many quarters there is a prevailing distrust time since the fall of France I am now convinced that the in- 
t of all plastics in so far as they appertain to the various phases of air- | : ‘ dustry itself, after it had had a 
4 plane construction. But rumors of potential shortages, plus possibili-| It was dramatized at Crete and reasonable period to look us over 
" ties of cost reduction in manufacturing operations, have again brought | in the Atlantic. At Crete an entire and measure our intentions by our 
: the problem of plastics prominently to the foreground. | invading force was borne by air ects. was relieved of meat a its 
4 _ According to Sherman M. Fairchild, the high cost of all-metal am-| across open water and landed on misgivings. At least I have been 
phibians which the Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation completed | an island. Land-based aircraft in- op informed by 0 comforting nem 
Zi for Pan American Airways about six years ago, paved the way for an| flicted heavy losses on too many b f lead y ll ph ~" . 
\- analytical study of cost reduction on riveted metal structures, and this | British naval units to leave a pleas- -cotlggg ese ~nadaggilensech auger yg *ccdppeene 
t- in turn led to that concern’s development of a plastic program. lemt feepeension. fm the Atientic , _ tion, including some of the most 
= Since that time vast strides have been made, although stiffeners | °. P ? ; —Harris & Ewing Photo | active opponents of the Reorgani- 
" and rivets, still salient |Sircraft of several types— largely zation Orders. We are not going 
emg in the cont of etal American-balt eote the dom | about it, his evil deeds have putt et complacement about i but 
structures, were discov- | , houg: aviation forward 20 to 30 years.| I want to say here that I appre- 
ered to be factors which | made it plain that the very word a | ciate th 1 fai d th 
t- ie wat be duced in| “dreadnought” i bsolete: | 1 42m sure you will not accuse me| Clate the general fairness and the 
is ie OS 5S ee ee ee © | of being a Nazi for saying that. He| Sportsman’s attitude which this in- 
numbers without coming | for the battleship of today certain- ‘ 2 
f Bed ‘ has misused the airplane. He has| dustry has shown to us the past 
- afoul of the im 7 p 
perative | ly has cause to dread one thing at s : : h : : 
ir fund tal i : taken an invention which can — year. We have tried to deserve it, 
undamentals governing | least. Lockheed airplanes spotted ‘ and we will kee tryi 
° weight conservation and | the Bismarck in a Norwegian inlet.| #24 eventually will— make good : ay 66. Se 
stress requirements | : s* *|neighbors of the nations of the This seems a proper time, as the 
« | Catalina seaplanes shadowed her . ag : iw 
~ D Id An Out th | world; and he has used it to kili| fiseal year nears its close, to re 
rae Thi ,? a |from the clouds. When she had d ? 1 hi ighb But to| View briefly what has been ac- 
r- S Ee eae ee |outrun the British ships, another |” pera bag ws fet - complished by the Civil Aeronau- 
l- Mr. Fairchild states | Catalina found her and directed — = ° oe a. ewe ti Administrati * 1 tJ 1 
a that duramold, now pro-| the avenging forces to her. Then|t®, develop aviation beyond our | Ors At mudistration since last July: 
al duced by eran ah British torpedo planes from the wildest imaginings. p= ty Aner ag soanenne Se 
. Fairchild Engine’ & ‘Aire | Ark Royal so disabled her that she| Next Year 400,000 Workers Last summer, as most of you 
lmerican Aviation Photo Plane Corporation, is the | could only wait her doom. Two years ago, in this country,| know, we faced a 900 per cent in- 
at Steeity tle d LibraD one e” vesult of this exhaustive | Three Billion Dollars for there were 50,000 workers in the| crease in our funds for civilian 
“ PRO may its yyy flight et primary research. This product) Military and Naval Aircraft aviation industry. Next year there | pilot training. You will remember, 
e site é er permits ~~, of oe | That same week saw the Presi-| Will be at least 400,000. Two years | also, that in some quarters this 
> oo - size, oe ee and a dent of the United States asking | ago this nation’s aviation products | was called too much. It was said 
5 shapes to accurate curves for acro ynamic surta . ; i ic h billi |}were worth $125,000,000. Last| such a large rogram would be 
- : ge . trations of | Congress for another three billion VUU, ge progr 
< Oe ee — a | dollars for military and naval air-| year they reached $550,000,000 unsafe, and that it could not con- 
m ‘The material is now fire resistant and will carbonize only after | craft. and next year they will exceed | tribute substantial help to the air 
1 an exposure equal to the ratio of heat which would also cause metal| 1 know that the devotee of civil | Sree billion dollars in value. services. 
. to fai di Most of you k hat h 
parts to fail. Before such progress was attained, however, the _ is-| aviation views these developments| _Two years ago there were about) Most of you know w at happen- 
“~ covered that metal dies of a size gen anges i —— —_ ane | with very mixed emotions. First, | 25,000 civilian pilots in the United ed. This record-breaking program 
er — oor me yee —— v4 wo hibitive. pol 4 specs ‘there is our natural resentment for | States. Today there are 100,000. | 1s coming through, substantially 
molding. Not only that, but the cost seemed prohibitive, an e us ‘ a. ne ; me We started out last year under |" Schedule. More than 900 train- 
mn plastic materials lacked the type of physical characteristics required | anyone who makes war as a na-| e starte y fast year ine centers ar ti today 
1- +. a structural material for aircraft. | tional policy. We want only to be}somewhat forbidding circum- Reh e€ operating today. 
r- , : ‘let alone to pursue our peaceful] stances. All sorts of dire predic-| Eighty per cent of the colleges are 
Wood Fibre As An Expedient . : : : : . giving regular academic credit for 
to As Mr. Fairchild explained it, plastics were like cement in that | commerce. Second, we love our in-| tions were in the air concerning} ‘) nd k, which 
y they needed internal reinforcement. This led back to wood fibre. But| dividual freedom, and any military | the future of civil aviation. We he: — Se ae eee 
it was found that plastics did something impedimental to wood fibres. | effort always involves some degree | didn’t pay much attention to the that aviation is now a recognized 
When used to bind the wood fibres together, moisture absorption, dry | of civil regimentation. Third, we| rumors. We simply went to work. | Part of the average curriculum. 
— Fury —- ‘were —— he By is eater thee thes | hate the destruction and the intol-| We had experienced men to work | oie i, oe — — 
the neede ysical properties, and wa ne! ... : va ate of more than 
plastic, it wea decided that more wood fibre and less plastic meant the | ““ — - — “Ad. if Hitl —, largely — hae tt 3,000 per month and turns out 750 
: A “ he standweint of density. n the ot er side, tY) itler| sound career men who had made . 
closest approach - ideal material from wegen o 2 |—-without intending to—has put| the fine record of the Civil Aero-| secondary trainees per month, To- 
_ in all probability, plastics oe oe be — sal te silver lining inside his dark|nautics Authority. They were| day these boys are volunteering in 
though at this writing they remain about the same weight. Present i ak iin fon & d sili | ennai ow tie, on cules: in| the Army and Navy air services at 
3 , ost than metal. However, much remains tc | Cfoud. tte has forced recognition | working under the same rules; ; 
dications point to cheaper cost ’ | of the: aheainen ak te note. teek ah perenee oth the rate of over 500 per month. At 
be done in order to build the lightest structures. ; Or Ue airplane @ | tates a a ee ee es Raat check-up, our program was 
- Reinforcement is an outstanding factor. , Reinteees baluclive a ties, and to be perfectly blunt| making the rules. supplying 22 per wo oo all the 
celluloid with metal, cork, wood, paper, or cloth, and you have a wide —= on r 
ing cadet 
t- The Resins Play An Important Part yo oem a pecan ality, 3 rn 
h- The construction of a 3-ply veneer is a practice so common that| cent of those going into Naval 
ic even a layman understands it. So for our purpose it suffices to point | aviation 
‘a- \ out that between each of the veneers is used either a film of resin, a Yeu now en. tek ie tt 
n, solution of water soluble or alcohol plastic, or perhaps even vinyl es” ° 1 a “ete = e 
n- phenol formaldehyde. Usually the resin is Tego. Then the whole is|°™!Y /arge-scale “incubator” of 
le- placed under a hydraulic press, under a pressure of 100 to 200 pounds | flight instructors the country has; 
1S per square inch, and heat is applied up to 300 degrees Fahrenheit. and of course you know that be- 
ng This heat polymerizes the resin—that is, changes its structural | @USe it is so far-flung, it has done 
a formation by drawing its molecules together and giving the product a|more to bring aviation intimately 
he molecular weight several times that of the parent substance. Tego,| into the daily lives of millions of 
D phenol, urea, and vinyl are the resins most commonly used. Americans than any other force. 
The resins are set hot because it adds no moisture in the panel.| CPTP Aids Air Corps: Johnson 
fic This process is much faster and allows full control of the moisture If you want to know how the 
a content. In addition, the panel can be used immediately after it| military people feel about it at this 
2 emerges from the mold, without air or kiln drying. time, I can do no better than to 
va . The Cost Makes Bakelite Prohibitive quote part of what Brig. Gen. 
oe Lamas dale Pnetp Atenas are not made of —— such as is used in motor car| Davenport Johnson of the Air 
z . or pas ; re saga panels because it requires a very high pressure, and no press exists| Corps said to an appropriations 
ts, First production job of Zodiac Aircraft corporation at Lodi, N. J.,| which would fill the requirements. Molds for planes made of bakelite| committee less Rag m4 weeks 
: ree sere Sea S coal wre 9 glee | hee ng! Qe 
re- wr a - f. fran J i ic- i i 6 : 
plywood. The prototype has been “successfully” test flown by Romer | ,) Pg: bg L. ea i poo ad ae fabric pwnage phenolic 7 The CPT Program is unques- 
é ‘eee: : ; r ; plastic, which is composed of various aminations of fabric that is im tionably assisting the Air Co * 
Weyant. President of Zodiac Aircraft is Harley L. Clarke. Horace| pyoonated with phenol formaldehyde, formed in a hardened steel the & os 
Keane is Vice-President in Charge of Engineering, and Rex L. Ulden| oid. The same firm uses laminated plastic-bonded wood in the day- the execution . a current expan- 
- is Secretary-Treasurer. door turned out by Bendix. The Atfield plane is a plastic type and so| S10" Program. By far the most im- 
ut range, each of which has its own peculiar characteristics. At present,| is the Plexweve. Bowlus starts with a concrete mold, made in the portant factor In this connection is 
is however, only a few of these can be effectively utilized in airplane | shape of half a nacelle. Airsealand turns out a propeller starting with the training of flying instructors 
Fic construction. Most of them have been discarded for various reasons— | very thin, partially impregnated laminations. for the civil contract schools that 
dimensional changes through ageing, poor resistance to heat and acid, Columbia is constructing a new plastic plane — a low-winged | are being utilized by the Army 
etc. Methylmethacrylate, acetate, and polystrene, for instance, are| monoplane, powered by two 65 hp, four-cylinder Franklin engines. | in the initial phase of instruction. 
a plastics. Although not in use now, it is quite probable that some day, | For years Europe has been utilizing plastics in both aircraft and auto-| The present expansion to a 30,000 
ar when reinforced by substances offering greater existence, they will be-| mobile construction. In the United States the process is still in the pilot production rate per annum 
by come valuable adjuncts. : : embryonic stage, but great strides are being made, and every day| will require the acquisition of at 
ed A Variety of Fillers — more companies are switching to it. least 2,000 additional qualified 
‘or Nearly everything seems to have been tried for use as fillers. It Weight o Faster of Pesemount importance cast 4, . qu . 
1 h h civil instructors by our civil con 
1a- has been a perpetual problem of trying to obtain not only a thoroug’ : ils 
impregnation of the product into the filler, but also a good bond be- We Americans place marked stress upon the element of “weight|tract schools. The scarcity of 
=i tween the fillers, or the filler and the plastic. Metal would be suitable | Penalty,” because here in the United States the selection of materials| qualified instructors is a matter 
— if it permitted a controllable bond between it and the plastic. Linen, | fT aircraft is based upon the weight of the finished part; at least it is| of serious concern. The numbers 
its pet and silk lack structural rigidity. ; a usually the we consideration. : . | of American pilots that are being 
ar- Wood is the material most extensively employed, because it is Designers pay particular attention to balance and safety, and this,| yseq in Canadian schools and the 
for relatively inexpensive, can be easily worked without rare or costly | of course, involves the correlating factors of specific gravity or density| attractive offers made by the Brit- 
; + : : n wood-workers are easy to obtain. Jt| of materials. Plastic materials are light in weight. But the trend in|: : y 
ich tools, its supply is abundant, and woo y : , h to f lots h ] 
= works well with adhesives, allows a smooth finish and, by comparison | our country is toward more and more powerful engines, which makes - Ms wy pilots have only served 
sn or impregnation, can be inculcated with properties which enable it to | the weight of propellers even more intricate in the subsequent problem | t® further reduce the availability 
b compete with metal. of construction. of experienced personnel. 
04 However, wood is seldom used in solid form, because its strength The Duramold process is one development in this connection, but| _ can say without hesitation, in 
and adaptability depend upon the direction of the grains. Moreover, | there are others. The Aeronautical Corporation of America, with light the absence of the CPT Program, 
ve, it is difficult to obtain wood of uniform grain, because it changes under | weight and dimensional stability in mind, uses the polystyrene type of | it would be necessary for the Air 
en- alternating moisture conditions. This explains why plywood construc- | plastic from the thermoplastic family. An inclosure of methylmetha-| Corps to establish schools at con- 
is, tion is favored. It minimizes the tendency of wood to shrink or swell, | crylate is used in the bombardier’s compartment, turret, and tail-gun| siderable expense for the specific 
Or- particularly across the grain, but it does not completely eliminate these | section of the Martin bomber. In the Timm plate, molded with resin| purpose of training these instruc- 
en- factors, which explains why all kinds of impregnations are used in the | coated from wood veneers, both the urea and the phenolic types are - 
ceaseless efforts to obtain more constant material. utilized as the bonding media. (Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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Unlucky Breaks in Early Months 
In the early months we had some 
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Propellers 


A new hydromatic type of pro- 
peller is being used on the Lock- 
heed ships belonging to the North- 
west Airlines. The propellers form- 
erly in use are being shipped to 
England for use on_ military 
planes. 


Circle Tours 


Sight-seeing in Central America, 
Yucatan, and Mexico is made ac- 
cessible to the tourist by the Pan 

, American Airways which, in co- 
operation with the American Ex- 
press Travel Service, is offering a 
new series of Flying Clipper Circle 
Tours to these countries. The trips 
include flights over the blue Carib- 
bean to Merida in Yucatan, heart 
of Maya Land, with tours to fam- 
ous pyramids and temples, and 
then across the jungles of Cam- 
peche to the mile-high Mexican 
plateau and Mexico City. 


Approved 


The extension of Continental 
Airlines route 43 from Wichita, 
Kan., to Tulsa, Okla, has been ap- 
proved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Service on the new route 
may be held back until the War 
and Navy Departments say that 
the Company can obtain the neces- 
sary equipment without hampering 
defense work. 


Autogiro 


Records on June 30 showed that 
the Kellett Autogiro Corporation 
had unfilled orders of $2,365,710, 
a new high in the Corporation’s 
history, according to R. G. Kellett, 
Executive Vice-President. A year 
ago the Company had $702,937 
bookings. Sales for the first six 
months of this year amounted to 
$532,000 as against $290,905 for 
the corresponding period in 1940. 


The Corporation had employed 
586, a record number, as of 
June 30. 


Lockheed 


The main plant of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 
Calif., is employing more than 
10,000 men on two night shifts, in 
addition to 19,000 day-turn work- 
ers. Its subsidiary, the Vega Air- 
plane Co., has been on a 24-hour 
schedule for several months. 


Curtiss-Wright 


The War Department has an- 
nounced a $4,603,494 expansion 
of the airplane manufacturing 
plants of the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration to be financed by the 
government and released to the 
Company. The award calls for 
nearly equal expenditures in each 
of the three plants located at Co- 
lumbus, O., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Backlog 


The Ryan Aeronautical Corpo- 
ration, San Diego, Calif., has a 
backlog on airplane orders exceed- 
ing $16,000,000, according to a 
recent announcement by T. Claude 
Ryan, President. Deliveries of the 
Exhaust Manifold division are now 
running over $320,000 a month. 


RAF. 


According to a _ recent an- 
nouncement of the War Depart- 
ment, 7,000 Britons will train as 
combat pilots and 1,000 more as 
aerial navigators annually in 
Army Air Corps and eight civilian 
flying schools. Beginning June 7, 
4,000 students will get the same 
training as American flyers, while 
3,000 will study under the Royal 
Air Force system. 
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utes playing tug of war with the 
big fish, he managed to get him 
alongside. All hell promptly broke 


eet 


loose. Squire was trying to gaff the 
brute; Slaybaugh was getting tan- 
gled in the tackle and trying to 
stay in the boat; the tarpon gave 
a mighty lunge, whipped its tail 
into the boat and whammed Slay- 
baugh. The blow caught him off 
balance—everything was probably | 


ranquilla, Colombia, S. A. 






Another view of the huge tarpon and its captors, 
l. to r.: Ernest Holiman, Bill Boyd, and Jack Squire. 





According to Weast’s 
they returned to port with a catch} 
that included, besides sunburn and | 
muscles crying for Sloan’s lini-| 
ment, 12 tarpon, four amberjack, 


two kingfish, | 
one snapper, | 
and a baby 
shark. Three 


of the tarpon 
were over 6- 
- foot 5-inches, 
but the boys 
neglected to} 
conform with | 
the intricate | 
F.* confirmation 
procedure, and | 
' for that rea-| 
= son these par-| 
™ ticular tarpon | 
cannot com- 
pete for the| 
“kitty” with} 
the 6-foot 3-| 
inch number} 
landed, with 
c on siderable | 
assistance, by | 
Slaybaugh. 


One Rarin-to- 
Go Tarpon Is 
a Man-sized 
Job 

We have heard a lot about the | 
tarpon fishing off the coast of | 
Florida, and I understand that 
when two tarpon are played at the | 
same time from one boat the in- 
cident makes headlines. Weast tells | 
me that at one time during the| 
above trip, as they were trolling| 





- 


| 





The admiral himself in the person of Jack Squire aboard his fam- | ; , 
ous flagship, “The Wanderlust,” at the Avianca seaplane base, Bar-| findings of our tests, however, did 
Jack, where did you get that hat? It looks| indicate quite clearly that these 


| bloods 


| ency 


| During the 
| transoceanic 


Fourteenth installment of the 
written by Dr. 


XII. THE EFFECTS OF HIGH 
ALTITUDE ON THE AVER- 
AGE UNACCLIMATIZED AIR 
LINE PASSENGER (Cont’d.). 

Arterial Blood 
The average oxygen saturation 


|of the arterial blood (90.1 per 


cent) is close to that found in 
closed chambers at sea level after 


| several hours and on mountains 


after acclimatization at this alti- 
tude. Lactic acid values on these 
were within the normal 
range. 


On the whole, therefore, it was 
found that these airmen main- 
tained a high degree of mental 
and physical fitness throughout the 
flight, and that the repeated flights 
to high altitude gave rise to many 
of the characteristics of genuine 
acclimatization, such as an in- 
creased capacity of the blood to 
carry oxygen (increased red cell 
count), the higher alveolar partial 
pressure of oxygen, and the tend- 
toward normal circulatory 
reactions while at high altitudes. 
early stages of the 
service, the fatigue 
and exhaustion were no doubt 
quite severe. 


Now, Flight Is Less Fatiguing 

Now, that accurate navigation 
aids, flight predictions, adequate 
sleeping facilities, and good food 
at the Island stations have been 
provided, the flight is less fatig- 
uing. Even more important is 
the fact that the operations have 
now become routine; and there- 
fore, the apprehension associated 
with the initial flights over such 
great distances, and with such ex- 
pensive equipment, has become 
less extreme. As the nervous 
strain has worn off, the physical 
exhaustion has been greatly dimin- 
ished. 

This does not imply, however, 
that the flight to China and back 
is not strenuous, involving no 
physical and nervous strain. On 
the contrary, it is a feat in mod- 
ern exploration which demands 
human endurance, wisdom, and 
courage of the first order. The 


like a take-off from the Portugese Navy. | airmen were not seriously or dan- 
P “ | rj ire . 

off balance by that time—and he| four lines, each line was struck at | Serously impaired, nor was there 

dropped the tackle as he sailed| only minutes apart. One rarin-to-| SUfficient deterioration to jeopar- 


through the cabin door and landed 
in a battered heap in the far cor-| 
ner. 

Squire caught the fishing tackle 
as it was going overboard, and) 
someone clubbed the fish into a} 
more friendly state of mind. What | 
excitement! What action! What 
good clean fun! Result? Slay-| 
baugh has a 6-foot 3-inch tarpon | 
to shoot at for the “kitty” compe- 
tition this month. This particular | 
trip also landed two more tarpon, | 
both smaller than Jack’s, and an 
amberjack. 
They Practically Jumped 
Into the Boat 

Joe Weast gave me the infor- 
mation about another expedition, | 
of which he was a member, that | 
brought back more fish but en-| 
joyed less excitement. This group 
rented a boat at Puerto, Colombia 
|and took along their lunch and a 
case or so of beer. They started | 
fout from Barranquilla by car at} 
| 6:30 a. m. and drove to Puerto, 
Colombia. From there it takes 
about two and a half hours by boat 
to the mouth of the Magdalena 
river. 

There is a large dark area off 
the mouth of the river which, from 
all reports, is the gathering place 
of most of the fish in the Carib- 
| bean. If you fish over this dark 
area the tarpon are so numerous 
they practically jump into the 
boat. In fact, Joe tells me that a 
small one did jump and land in 
their craft. Near the edge of this| 
area you get Kingfish, amberjack, | 
and red snapper. Recently one of 
the local fishermen caught a jew- 
fish there that weighed 300 pounds. | 
(I hope the guys who gave me this 
information weren’t pulling my 
leg. The more I write, the more 
this sounds like Baron Mun- 
chausen. ) 











}month bomber production. 


go tarpon is a man-sized job in it- | 
self, and four at one time present | 
a situation that is nothing short of | 
too much of a good thing. The! 
boys cut two of them loose and/| 
finally managed to land the re-| 
maining two without fouling any 
tackle. 


The information that I have 
written should prove a strong in- 
ducement for any of you flying 
fishermen to pay us a visit. One 
day from Miami on the Clipper 
and you are here; the next day we 
will have you shaking the sweat 
out of your eyebrows while you! 
struggle to bring that leaping, | 
flashing six or more feet of fight- 
ing fish close to the boat so that 
it can wham you through the cabin 
door. As a further inducement, 
there is always the possibility that | 
you may win the “kitty.”’ Even if| 
you fail at that, you may all rest 
assured that the gang down here | 
will make your visit one that will | 
not soon be forgotten. 





SECURITY FLEET OF 


13,000 AIRCRAFT | 


According to advices received 
on May 23, the War Department 
was preparing a request for a $2,- 
500,000,000 appropriation to be 
used in developing a new “Secur- 
ity Fleet” of 13,000 bomber and 
fighter planes, ready for action in 
18 months. 


It was said that the plan was to 
superimpose this program on the 
present 21,000 army goal, thus 
giving impetus to the President’s 
recommendations for a 500-a- 





isee the old 


dize the safety of the operations. 


LTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN 


article, “Altitude and the Airman,” 


Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph 
report,| Greene. Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 








The Effects of Sudden Variations 
In Altitude on the Ears 

It is important for the airman 
tc be able to adjust to the effects 
of diminished pressure upon the 
air enclosed within the tympanic 
cavity (eardrum) and the air si- 
nuses of the nose. Any hindrance 
to the efficient ventilation and 
drainage of the frontal sinuses 
may give rise to headaches and 
serious infections. The external 
alr passage to the eardrum affords 
a wide passage by which altera- 
tions of air pressure are easily 
transmitted (provided excessive 
amounts of wax are not allowed to 
accumulate). 

The Eustachian tubes, on the 
other hand, are narrow passages 
which normally open only during 
the act of swallowing and, there- 
fore, do not so readily transmit 
pressure changes. Any catarrhal 
condition, or congestion of these 
tubes, will tend to produce difficul- 
ty in the equalization of pressure 
within and without the tympanic 
cavity, and exert marked differ- 
ences in pressure on the eardrum. 
Graduated Self-Inflation 
May Be Required 

During an ascent the ears are 
unconsciously “cleared” by swal- 
lowing, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances is sufficient to open 
the Eustachian tubes and equalize 
the pressure on both sides of the 
eardrum. Occasionally a_ very 
graduated self-inflation, just suffi- 
cient to open the tubes, may be 
required to dispel the sensation of 
fullness. 

If, however, owing to very 
marked Eustachian obstruction, no 
equalization of pressure has taken 
place, then at 20,000 feet the 
pressure in the external auditory 
meatus is approximately 380 mm. 
Hg, while in the middle ear it is 
still 760 mm. Hg, a difference of 
380 mm. Hg, tending to push the 
drum outwards. If, on the other 
hand, during the relatively slow 
ascent equalization of pressure is 
made, but owing to Eustachian ob- 
struction little or no equalization 
is made during a rapid descent, 
then on reaching ground level 
there is a pressure of 760 mm. 
Hg in the external meatus, but 
only about 380 mm. Hg in the 
tympanic cavity. This causes the 
drum to be forced inwards, which 
often gives rise to severe pain. 











Can’t Keep a 

This is one 
of the first 
pictures of 
Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker 
on his feet 
taking a 
stroll since 
he was injur- 
ed in a crash 
at Atlanta, 
Ga., on Feb- 
ruary 26. Ed- 
die says he 
is feeling 
great and is 
leaving 
shortly fora 





vacation in 
Connecticut. 
Everyone in 


the industry 
is glad to 


battler back 
on his pins 
and well on 
the road to 
recovery. We 
venture to 
predict that 
he will soon 
be back in 
the harness 
as good as 
new. 


Good Man Down 


a 


—Wide World Photo 
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Panagra Offers South American’ 
Trip to Two-Week Vacationists 


Would-be vacationists to South 
America who have crossed such a 
trip off their list of possibilities in 
the impression that the places they 
want to see are too far off or too 
inaccessible, might do well to con- 
sult the new flight map just issued 
by Panagra (Pan American-Grace 
Airways). 

Time and distance, it reveals, 
show a remarkable shrinkage as a 
result of the speed of air service 
offered by the Panagra planes 
which wing their way almost 
straight down the West Coast of 
South America to Santiago and 
across to Buenos Aires. 

More Sights to See 

Vacationists on pleasure bent 
are rapidly finding the additional 
advantages offered by a vacation 
by air. It permits them to spend 
more time in the places they most 
want to see, cutting to a minimum 
the time consumed in getting to 
their objectives and enabling them 
also to take in many spots not or- 
dinarily accessible within a limited 
vacation period. 

It’s no trick at all, as a glance 
at Panagra’s new flight map shows 
in graphic manner, to visit and 
sight-see in such far off points as 
Guayaquil, Ecuador; Lima, Peru; 
Arica and Santiago, Chile; and 


Ahead 20 Year 


(Continued from Page 5) 





tors. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration has fully realized the 
needs of the Air Corps in this re- 
spect, and is cooperating in 
every possible way to furnish the 
numbers of instructors needed for 
our expansion. Only through the 
CPT efforts would it be possible to 
train these men and give them the 
necessary experience in actual fly- 
ing instruction. The numbers of 
instructors being used in the CPT 
Program provide a proper reser- 
voir for our civil schools, and the 
necessary steps have been taken by 
the Administration to insure the 
proper rotation of flying instruc- 
tors through the CPT Program in 
order that instructors diverted to 
military schools can be promptly 
replaced. I cannot over-estimate 
the importance of this factor to 
the success of the Air Corps pilot 
training effort. 
Program Must Fill Demands 
of Aviation Industry 

“As you gentlemen well know, 
the demands of the aviation indus- 
try for trained pilots largely have 
been met in the past by the mili- 
tary trained pilot. As it is no 
longer practicable to release these 
pilots from the military service, 
the CPT Program must necessarily 
meet this demand. The require- 
ment for ferry pilots, air line 
pilots, and test pilots is one that 
must be met as we progress on 
the problem of National Defense. 
I feel that the Administration is 
contributing and can continue to 
contribute greatly in this direction. 

“An increasing number of CPT 
primary graduates is constantly 
being accepted for military flying 


training. Approximately 22% of|" 


all those entering our civil flying 
schools have successfully complet- 
ed the CPT primary course. I can 
corrobate the testimony of General 
Connolly which indicates that only 
12% of the CPT graduates are 
eliminated in our’ elementary 


schools as compared to 39% elimi- |. 


nation rate for students who have 
not had the advantage of CPT 
course. 

“This makes it possible to ach- 
ieve an increased production with 
the same facilities. Advantage of 
this factor is being taken in our 
present plans for expansion.” 
Progress Hastened by 
$2,000,000 Supplement 

Progress in the development of 
the Federal airways system also is 
noteworthy. It was hastened, last 
autumn, by a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $2,000,000 above 
the regular budget allotment. More 
than 3,000 miles of airways have 
been added. Many vital elements 
in the long-time plan have been 











Curtailment of 
Lines Ominous 








Buenos Aires, Argentina, all with- 
in a two weeks’ vacztion. 
Two Routes to Buenos Aires 
From Cristobal, Panama, there 
are two Pangara rouies to Buenos 
Aires. One is straight down the 
West Coast as far as Santiago, 
then across the Andes to the Ar- 
gentine capital. The other is 
through the heart of the land of 
the Incas via Arequipa and LaPaz rate iey ae 
and then down through Argentina | The requisitioning of alr line 
to the great resort city of Cordoba | planes to meet the British need 
and thence across to Buenos Aires. ah petit — ag 
From Cristobal, Panama, the} 245 gone so far that the air lines, 
traveler can begin his air journey | #!ready operating at capacity on 
through South America with as|™any routes, will have to cut down 
much speed or as much leisure as | their service at some points and 
he wishes. His flight takes him | Quite possibly eliminate stops alto- 
over the great Panama Canal,| gether at some of the smaller 
wonder of engineering feats, south- | “ities, if additional planes are 
ward over Medelin, Colombia’s sec- ; t@ken. 
ond largest city. | 
Year-Round Pleasant Climate 
The Panagra route continues 16|_ No patriotic citizen will take is- 
miles south of the Equator to Qui-| sue with the need for aiding Eng- 
to, capital of Ecuador, whose 9,- land in every practical way, even 
500-foot elevation provides it with | — ge 4 pues ageniag But 
= ‘Scoaiel = ee hi | this aid should not strip our own 
The = eel et air | industries which serve the defense 
soute: males singe sent ot Geaye-| SS So cam hie & 
quil, commercial center of Ecua-| Oa e , ti df th e , 
dor, and at Lima, Peru, the most | OC™er Solution, as there appears te 
important city on the Pacific Coast | be in this instance. 
of South America. 


Continued operation of present 
air line schedules is of such vital 
importance in speeding the trans- 
portation of defense orders and 
the travel of key men that any 
curtailment of air line service is 
likely to prove a factor of delay 
in defense production. 





| Should Not Strip Own Industries 


| In lieu of diverting equipment 
—=|from air lines, the converting of 
completed in all parts of the coun-| bombers which are available in 
try. By next year the backbone of | large numbers is suggested in a 
the Alaskan system will be com-| recent summary appearing in the 
plete, and we will have service on| American Aviation Daily, which 
the important Pacific islands. | we quote: 








Last October the first money | 
ever appropriated to this office for | 
airport development was made} 
available. It was $40,000,000, and | 
with it we are now at work on} 
nearly 200 sites which have been | 
certified as important to the na-| 
tional defense. Our contribution | 
to the discussions with the Army | 
and Navy has been to support lo- | 
cations which, so far as possible, | 
will be practical for civil opera- 
tions after the emergency. 

All in all, we have had an active 
year; but, if the appropriations for 
fiscal 1942 emerge from free con-| 
ference without serious shrinkage, | 
civil aviation will have for the| 
coming year a bigger program 
than it ever had before. More than 
$144,000,000 has been voted to 
this agency by the Senate, and the 
only substantial difference between 
the Senate and House appropria- 
tions is the amount for airports. 
This difference grows primarily 
from the fact that, after the House 
had passed our appropriation but 
before the Senate had considered 
it, the President asked for a $61,- 
500,000 addition to the airport 
item. The Senate granted this re- | 
quest, and the House must now 
consider it in the conference. if 
the House concurs, our 1942 air- 
port improvement program will ex- 





ceed $94,000,000. 


Can Avoid Depletion of Air Lines 


“Although the air lines may be 
expected to respond to the Presi- 
dent’s request by turning over 12 
Douglas DC-3 21-passenger trans- 
ports to the British by July 1, 


| aviation experts say further de- 


pletion of the air lines can be 
avoided by conversion of Lockheed 
Hudson bombers into transport 

















“HEY, GARCON, DUST OFF THE CRASH-PAD” 

A female from the Deep South presented herself at my office for 
a physical examination, as « & wanted to learn to fly. She passed the 
tests in a satisfactory manner and was issued a student pilot certificate. 

She admitted 37 summers, and her educational attainments ended 
when she finishe:’ high school. 

As a matter of routine I asked her why she wanted to learn to fly 
and was told she hoped to become a stewardess. I ventured the infor- 
mation that I had heard it was necessary to be a graduate nurse to 
qualify for that position and that, perhaps, she was a trifle beyond the 
age limit, to which I received this snappy retort in her finest southern 
accent: “‘Befo’ long the companies are not goin’ to be so choosy, and 
when we get into the wah all of the pilots will be taken into the awmy 
and all of the stewardesses will be called as nurses, and if Ah am a 
stewardess and also a pilot Ah will be moved up front and Ah will be 
flyin’ that ship.” 

—Thanks to Flight Surgeon Charles H. Gowan 
* ok 


MUTUAL CURIOSITY 
Ships of the desert meet in North Africa and what they are 
thinking probably compares to the exchange between newly hatched 
ducks. Said one duck, “How funny you look.” Answered the other 
duck, “If I looked as funny as you do, I wouldn’t have mentioned it.” 





planes. Technicians believe this 
could be done in five days. 


“The air lines do not challenge 
the British need for transports. In 
fact, they anticipated this need 
last year when they vainly urged 
the Government to maintain trans- 
port production. Now they are be- 
ing asked to give up 24 DC-3’s to 
the British—12 by July 1, the re- 
maining 12 within 30 days—in ad- 
dition to the 20 recently sur- 
rendered. 


“Aviation leaders do challenge 
the wisdom and practicality of fill- 
ing the British need by pulling 
planes off the U. S. air lines, al- 
ready strained to the limit to meet 
the demands of domestic defense 
travel. It is suggested that instead 
of injuring the air transport sys- 
tem by curtailing scheduled ope- 
rations to supply the British with 
equipment, it would be far more 
efficient to convert the Lockheed 


| Hudson bomber.” 











—Wide World Photo 
PR O D UCTIO iN One of four-engine B-24D’s about to land at 

the Ford Airport in Dearborn, Mich. The 
plane weighs 56,000 pounds loaded. It can carry four tons of bombs 
and it has a 110-foot wingspread. Four 1,200-horsepower Pratt & 
Whitney engines propel the machine at more than 300 miles an hour. 
The cruising range is in excess of 3,000 miles. This is the type of bom- 
ber Ford will produce for the U. S. Army. When this veteran mass 
production industrialist gets his production lines operating, it is safe to 








predict that there will no longer be a shortage of at least one type of 
battleplane. 





—Press Association, Inc., Photo 

Almost since the beginning of time, North Africa has been the 
scene of unending wars. Both old and new methods of war are being 
utilized in fighting the latest battles in this area. 

In this unusual photograph a British “Tomahawk” fighter plane 
serves as the background for a native warrior and his camel. Aero- 
dynamically speaking, we venture the opinion that the longitudinal sta- 
bility of the “Tomahawk” is better than that of the camel. 

oa 


HOW’S YOUR I. Q.? 


(Editor’s Note: Following is an excerpt from a letter recently 
received from Dr. Ralph Greene, Eastern Air Lines, Medical Director. 
The Editor is pondering on the advisability of suggesting that TWA 
add the question asked in these excerpts to their I. Q. tests.) 

“T heard a radio quiz the other night between Randolph Field and 
Kelly Field cadets. The question was asked: 

“ ‘Does a fly landing on the ceiling of a room do so from a half 
roll or at the top of a loop?’ 

“Maybe you can answer the question. The quiz answer given was 
that while there is no final authority, evidence seemed to indicate that 
the young, nervous fly landed out of a half roll but that the adult fly 
landed out of the top of a loop.” 


* * * 


VERY LITTLE ESCAPES A PILOT 
War pilots have proven that during a blackout they can see 
the light of a match from a distance of half a mile and the light of a 
window from 12 miles. 


* * 
THE POWER OF PRAYER 

Pilot Joe Ziltz finished his trip, wound up at the Chicago Munici- 
pal Airport, checked in, hopped in his car, and started to drive home. 
After traveling about ten blocks, there was a loud bang—a blowout! 

With some low, gutteral profanity, Joe scrammed out of his car, 
jerked open his tool box, and got to work. He loosened the necessary 
bolts and then tried to pull out his spare tire. No go. He yanked and 
he tugged. Nothing doing. So he started cussing in real earnest. 

A pious member of the clergy, passing by, overheard him. He was 
horrified. 

“My dear man,” he observed, “must you swear like that? Aren't 
you ashamed? Profanity will not help you achieve your object.” 
“Oh, no?” scoffed Ziltz. “What the Hell would you do?” 

“T suggest we pray,” said the minister. 
“That’s okay with me” agreed Ziltz. “Anything to get tnis tire 


a 


off.” 


: They both got on their knees, and the minister prayed. Conclud- 
ing, he rose to his feet and took hold of the tire, motioning Ziltz to do 
likewise. 

“Now let us pull together when I say ‘three’.” 

At the count of ‘three’ they both yanked, and out came the tire, 
easy as grease. 

“Well, I’ll be a son-of-a—!"" exclaimed the astonished minister. 


THERE’S TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT 

Under the heading, “N. Y. U. Air Course Bars Women,” the New 
York Times, under date of May 28, published the following: 

“Women will be excluded from the civilian pilot summer training 
program at the New York University this year, it was announced yes- 
terday by Projessor Roland Spaulding, because the program is now 
considered to be an adjunct to national defense.” 

Women naturally expect all inherent misogynists to nod their 
heads in approbation and point out that ladies require no air training, 
because they’re “always up in the air, anyway.” 

But the women could come right back and stress the fact that they 
don’t need a pilot training course in order to get up there. 

Where do we stand? Oh, we’re neutral—and that’s also being 








damn smart, if you’re married! 
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FLYING AND MUSIC 


MIX 





Here are a few members of the TWA gang who rally around 
: ; Chris Carper’s Hammond organ in his home in Kansas City. 
Chris is agitating the keys as vivacious TWA Air Hostess Hazel McMahon and Copilot Warren Dyer 
look on. Chris says that the charm and soothing effect of music quiets the mind and eases the nerves at 
the end of tough flights. Maybe you've got something there Chris; at least it sounds plausible, and we'll 
take your word for it. 





I Venture a 


Few More Lines 


By L. C. WALDORF 
Council No. 45, MCA 
Kansas City, Mo. 


This is the first newsletter for 
several months, but since I have 
received no notice of having been 
kicked out as a scribe, I am ven- 
turing a few more lines—to throw 
in my hat as it were. 

Evidently all the amusing things 
happen on other lines, judging 
from the letters in the AIR LINE 
PILOT, or perhaps I don’t see the 
amusing side of things that do 
happen here. On the other hand, 
perhaps it would not be discreet 
to write about some of the things 
I hear about. Here are some of 
the things I can mention. 

Castle Has 26 Bedrooms, 
14 Baths, Pipe Organ 

While Shelton’s wife is visiting 
in Central America, Corney is re- 
siding in a million dollar home—- 
believe it or not! The chateau has 
26 bedrooms, 14 baths, numerous 
other rooms, a swimming pool, 
pipe organ, large library, six-car 
garage, and is set in four acres of 
ground. In fact, the architecture is 
reported to be an exact duplica- 
tion of an European castle—and it 
isn’t a public school either! Neither 
is it a hotel—it is the “Flyers 
Club,” and is operated by Hylton 
and Carper. Shelton may not be a 
millionaire but, if you don’t be- 
lieve this description, just ask him 
about his residence. 

Several other captains are show- 
ing signs of affluence. Rufus March 
comes out with a new Buick con- 
vertible coupe. Shields gets one of 
the same model. Zimmerly shows 
up with a new Cadillac sedan. I 
passed up the new car idea and 
bought a pair of Chinchillas. if 
any of you want to know anything 
about them, just ask me. I have 
about all the information there is 
available on them. 

Training to Aid Lost Captains 

Our new First Officers’ Training 
Program is getting under way. 
They are going to get a full Link 
course in our new “ground con- 
fuser,” also a few hours in the 
Waco instrument trainer, and a 
few more hours in an Electra. In 
addition to that, they are going to 
be exposed to some radio instruc- 
tion plus some other work that 
they might need sometime when 
the captains get lost. 

There have been some rumors 
to the effect a Copilots’ Protective 
Association is being formed. I 


A Canadian air line routed be- | 
tween Montreal and Nassau, the | 


ference between Senators 


from Atlantic 


| 
new service. 

Civic and commercial represen- | 
tatives attended from Norfolk, | 
Va., and Charleston, S. C. 

The air line is considering stops 
at Atlantic City, Norfolk, Charles- 
ton, and possibly Wilmington, 
N. C., according to W. S. Harney, | 


tion of Commerce. 


board city. 





Spike Rumors 





(Continued from Page 1) 





others were prepared to leave 
shortly. 
Navy Gives Its Version of the 
Active Duty Situation 

The Navy’s version of the situa- 
tion was as follows: Within the 
last month we called up a few, a 
very small number of the air line 
pilots with commissions, but only 
after consultation which satisfied 
the Department that the release of 
the pilots for active duty would 
not impair the efficiency of the 
lines. These pilots have been as- 
signed to regular Navy duty and 
to various stations. A few more 
may be called up in the coming 
months, but the Navy does not 
contemplate that many air line 
pilots will be involved. 
Army and Navy Assume 
Conservative Stand 

Both Army and Navy officials 
stressed the important functions 
being carried on by the air lines 
so far as the services were con- 
cerned and emphasized that no 
raiding of the lines were planned. 


Air Line Between Foreign Traffic 
Nassau-Canada _ Control Studied 





They pointed out that active duty 
assignments to date had been on 
little more than a voluntary basis. 

It is common knowledge that 
quite a larger percentage of the 








haven’t learned what, or whom, 
they are going to protect them- 
selves from. If they get strong| 
enough, they might get a charter | 
from the ALPA. Their slogan is| 
“All for one and one for himself.” | 





See you next time. 


Bahamas, was discussed in a con-|of Pan American Airways System 
Rey-|on May 25, it was disclosed that 
nolds and George and delegates| 1,000,000 passenger 


seats will 


Ways and means of furnishing 
smooth and efficient control of this 
| constantly increasing traffic looms 
up as a major problem for future 
consideration. 


The officials 
Manager of the Norfolk Associa-| sponsible in South America and the 
He said that| Orient for the air traffic between 
Sigmund Janis of Montreal, Presi-| 54 countries, directly served by} tant clouds far below his plane. 
dent of the Canadian Colonial Air- | the international air transport sys-| Hoping to get a “shot” when the 
ways, Inc., had enlisted support|tem of the United States. 
from representatives of the sea-| Will be developed to counteract} gas. 


present were 


| vealed. 





air line pilots hold commissions. _ | NATIONAL AIRPORT 


inal. 
feet. 


re- 








How Do They Get That Way? 








How does an air line pilot get 
that way? One answer can be 
found in the career of Chris Car- 
per, who captains a regular Kan- 
run for 


sas City-to-New York 

TWA. 

He was christened Norwood 
Greer Carper, but nicknamed 


“Chris” by his father, who was a 
friend of the great baseball pitch- 
er, Christy Mathewson. Chris was 
born in Roanoke, Va., 26 years 
ago. “Flying fever” got him when 
he was in high school. Persuading 
his family to buy him an airplane, 
he was learning to fly when most 
boys of his age were learning to 
drive cars. 

By the time he was ready for 
college, aviation had reached the 
barnstorming stage. Air-minded 
ground-lubbers were paying $5.00 
to $10.00 for five-minute flights. 
So Chris turned commercial and 
toured the country in his plane, 
cashing in on fairs, cruises, and 
holiday celebrations. Hundreds of 
people paid good money to go up, 
and many chartered his plane for 
trips. Business boomed. He ac- 
quired three more planes and a 
partner. 

Together they entered Roanoke 
College, operating a local flying 
service as a sideline. When he left 
college, Chris flew to California 
and chartered his plane for private 
flights and to several motion pic- 
ture companies. “I didn’t in the 
movies, myself,” he says. “Just 
rented planes for special jobs.” 

During the middle 1930’s avia- 
tion, as well as Chris’ career, was 
| developing. He qualified for the 
commission of lieutenant in the 
| U. S. Army Reserve Air Corps and 
|also as a pilot for the old Han- 
| ford Airline, which operated up 





At a meeting of traffic officials} and down the Mid-West. In 1938 


| he signed up with TWA and now 
| holds the rank of captain in charge 
Jof one of their Douglas air liners. 


seaboard points| have been available this year on| Chris now makes about six round- 
which would be included in the| air liners operating into foreign | trip flights a month between Kan- 
| areas under the American flag. 


sas City and New York. The sched- 
| ule usually allows him a layover 
of several days in Kansas City, 
| which gives him time for two hob- 
| bies—music and photography. 

| As a photographer he specializes 
in close-ups of people and cloud 
effects. Recently on a night flight 
he noticed what appeared to be 
| ashes of lightning playing on dis- 


Plans} plane got closer, he stepped on the 


But upon arriving at the 


German-Italian air service in the| scene he discovered the Army had 
| Latin American nations, it was re-| fooled him. 
‘night aeria 


They were making 
photographs of the 





terrain. The flashes were not light- 
ning, but a newly developed, fast- 
action flash for making night pic- 
tures of troop movements. 


As a musician, Chris is an ad- 
mitted amateur. He has always 
been interested in music, but be- 
yond taking a few piano lessons 
during childhood, he’s never stud- 
ied it seriously. However, eight 
months ago he heard a Hammond 
Organ at a friend’s home and de- 
cided to install one in the bachelor 
quarters kept by himself and three 
other TWA pilots First Officer 
Warren Dyer, Captain R. C. Down- 
ing, and First Officer Leonard Hy]- 
ton. Their residence is a big, 
homey house located in the rolling 
hills of a select district in Kansas 
City. At one end of a large living 
room is the Hammond Organ. 


“It’s just about the best off- 
schedule pastime we have,’ says 
Captain Carper. ‘No other instru- 
ment could be so versatile. It’s 
swell for parties or just when you 
want to sit there and browse 
through a bunch of tunes.” The 
Hammond is receiving a large part 
of Chris’ time and that of his 
roommates. All of them have 
learned to play it in an unsuaully 
short time. 





“It’s a strange thing,’ Chris 
says, “about music and flying. 
They seem to go together.”’ Quite 
a few TWA pilots are musicians. 
Two of them used to be band lead- 
ers, several have played in orches- 
tras, and there are three Ham- 
mond Organs, including Chris’, 
owned by TWA employees in the 
Kansas City office. If all were 
rounded up they’d have a peach 
of a band. 


—Courtesy of Hammond-Times 


CAB Urged to Veto 
Bid for TACA Line 


Two Civil Aeronautics Board 
lawyers have recommended that 
the Board deny the application of 
American Export Airlines to pur- 
chase the British-cowned TACA 
Airline which operates throughout 
Central America. 

The Board’s attention was call- 
ed to the rule that air lines owned 
by another type of transportation 
agency can not be permitted to 
acquire new routes unless the 
owning agency can use the routes 
to public advantage in its regular 
operations. 








—American Airlines, Inc., Photo 


At one minute after midnight on June 16 the new 16 million dollar 
Washington National Airport was opened as a commercial air line term- 


The new port covers 750 acres and has an imposing array of runways, the longest of which is 6,855 
With Presidential backing, the new airport was developed rapidly at Gravelly Point, considering that 
it literally had to be made from Potomac river mud. Work began 31 months ago. 
plane to land at this port touched the ground at 12:10 a. m. on the opening day. 
| Lines Silverliner en route from New York to points south, and piloted by Capt. Roy Tucker. The Air Line 
Pilots Association was very active in the long fight to secure a suitable airport for the capital city. 


First regular air line 
It was an Eastern Air 


In this 


battle the Washington Times-Herald fought shoulder to shoulder with the pilots; and therefore this splen- 
| did newspaper in the opinion of the pilots deserves the lion’s share of the credit for the ultimate result. 








